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MINE LABOR IN THE HOCKING VALLEY. 



BY EDWARD W. BBMIS. 



Paper read at Second Annual Meeting' of the American Economic Association, 
in Boston, May 23, 1887. 



This paper does not claim to give an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, but merely to present such 
facts as particularly impressed themselves upon the 
writer during a recent visit to the mines of the 
Hocking Valley. The economic conditions here de- 
scribed are, however, in large measure, common to 
all the mining districts of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

These bituminous coal mines, several score in 
number, employed in 1886 4,500 men in Southeastern 
Ohio, scattered for perhaps twenty miles along the 
Hocking river, and for as great a distance in either 
direction north and south. The 109 mines of the 
district had an output that year of 2,498,000 tons. 

A stranger familiar with the history of this valley, 
famous for the bitterest strike in the entire mining 
industry of America, and for the terrible destitution 
resulting therefrom in the prolonged struggle of 1884, 
when even presidential candidates feared to be 
thought involved, is struck at once on entering this 
part of Ohio with the remarkable harmony and good 
feeling now prevailing between operators and miners. 
For a year and a half this sentiment has been grow- 
ing until now both parties appear fully convinced 
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that all differences can and will be settled by peace- 
ful arbitration between strong' organizations of 
laborers and of employers. 

Let us first consider briefly the history of this im- 
portant movement. After the great strike of 1884 
had been temporarily settled by the surrender of the 
miners who obtained only forty to fifty cents a ton for 
their labor, the miners' unions of several states called 
a national convention, which met at Indianapolis, 
September, 1885, to devise measures for preventing 
in future industrial war. A committee was appointed 
which invited the operators to a conference in Chicago 
the following month. Both miners and operators in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania sent repre- 
sentatives to this, said to be the first conference 
among coal workers in this country, where employer 
and employe met as such in convention. But not 
enough representatives of the two hitherto warring- 
interests were present to justify action, and another 
convention was called to meet at Pittsburgh in 
December. The following were among the resolu- 
tions of these delegates which accompanied their 
invitation to all operators and miners to meet at 
Pittsburgh : 

" The question of what the one should pay and the other receive 
in compensation can be best determined by friendly conferences, 
where intelligence and arbitration will take the place of the usual 
irrational and cruel methods of the past. It is evident that the 
general standard of reward for labor has sunk too low by reason of 
the reductions that have taken place during the past few years, and 
that miners generally are receiving inadequate compensation in an 
employment full of toil and danger. 

" It is also equally true that the widespread depression of business, 
the overproduction of coal, and the consequent severe competition, 
have caused the capital invested in mines to yield little or no profit- 
able returns. The constant reductions of wages that have latelv 
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taken place have afforded no relief to capital, and, indeed, have 
but tended to increase its embarrassments. Any reduction in labor 
in any coal field usually necessitates and generates a corresponding 
reduction in every other competitive coal-field. If the price of 
labor in the United States was uniformly raised to the standard of 
three years ago the employers of labor would occupy toward each 
other the same relative position in point of competition as at present. 
Such an advance would prove beneficial to their interests, as it 
would materially help to remove the present general discontent of 
the miners in their employment. However, such a general advance 
cannot be made at the present time, from the fact that already con- 
tracts in many districts have been made between the coal operators 
and their miners which will last till next spring; also that contracts 
have been entered into with manufacturers and large consumers of 
coal which will continue in force up to the same time. 

"The committee would, therefore, suggest and invite that another 
meeting shall take place at Pittsburgh on December 15 next, where 
it is hoped there will be a full representation of the miners and 
mine owners throughout the various states and territories, and where 
permanent action may be taken looking to the improvement of both 
interests. 

" The committee feels that this question of labor is one of vital 
importance, and that it must be met in a spirit of conciliation, and 
that the problems connected with it require studied thought that 
may lead to some wise and happy solution. 

"This is the first movement of a national character in America 
taken with the intention of the establishment of labor conciliation, 
and while many practical difficulties may present themselves in 
retarding the attainment of the laudable end in view, it is hoped 
that at least an honest general effort shall be put forth by the 
operators and miners toward its accomplishment. 

"The intelligence and progress of the age demand this. Our 
material interests demand it. Common justice demands it. The 
internal peace of our country demands it. .Respect for the dignity 
of American labor demands it. The security of capital demands it. ' ' 

The convention at Pittsburgh was representative 
in character, but it was deemed best to adjourn and 
meet at Columbus, Ohio, February, 1886, in order to 
give time for the joint convention of miners and 
operators in the several states to consider the scale 
of prices proposed at Pittsburgh. 
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February 23rd of last year a fairly representative 
body of all interests assembled at Columbus. 

Meantime another strike had occurred in the Hock- 
ing Valley, and been settled January 7, 1886, by the 
famous decision in favor of the miners, where wages 
were advanced from fifty cents to sixty cents a ton, 
by Hon. A. G. Thurman, to whom the matter had 
been left by mutual agreement of both parties. The 
decision was thought unjust by the operators, but 
accepted with a readiness which did much to put 
their employes in good humor and heal the bitter- 
ness of past contest. As miners can dig from three 
to four-and-a-half tons a day, the above rate, from 
which a few cents are deducted for powder and oil, 
leaves the laborer from $1.80 to $2.50 a day. 

Then came the Columbus convention. Chris. 
Evans, of New Straitsville, Ohio, president of the 
Coal Miners' National Federation, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Edward Burt, operator of La 
Salle, Illinois, secretary. All minor differences rela- 
tive to company stores, hours of labor, time of pay- 
ments, wages, check weighing, etc., were tacitly 
postponed, and by a vote of thirty-nine to one the 
convention approved the scale of wages for mining 
proposed at Pittsburgh, as follows : 

Pittsburgh, 71 cents a ton. Streator, Illinois, 80 
cents. Hocking Valley, 60 cents. Grape Creek, 
Illinois, 75 cents. Indiana Block, SO cents. Mount 
Olive, 56-J cents. Indiana Bituminous, No. 1, 65 
cents. Indiana Bituminous, No. 2, 75 cents. Wil- 
mington, Illinois, 95 cents. Staunton, 56} cents. 
Springfield, Illinois, 62-j cents. Des Moines, Iowa, 
90 cents. Reynoldsville, Fairmount, 71 cents. Ka- 
nawa District, West Virginia, 75 cents. 
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A board of conciliation and arbitration, consisting 
of five miners and five operators-at-large, and one 
miner and one operator from each of the coal pro- 
ducing states represented in the convention, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
was then elected by the convention, to which all 
questions of an inter-state or national character were 
to be submitted for arbitration. The miners and 
mine operators of each of the several states were 
also recommended to elect at an early date similar 
boards of arbitration and conciliation, to whom all 
questions of state importance should be referred for 
adjustment, and it was voted that another interstate 
convention should be held at Columbus a year later 
to make any needed revision in the scale of prices. 

February 8-14 of this year, 1887, the second annual 
conference was held, and great, good feeling was 
found to have developed from the year's unusual expe- 
rience of harmony. Chris. Evans, leader of the 
miners' union and secretary of the joint board of 
arbitration and conciliation, thus reported at this 
conference: 

" This movement, inaugurated one year ago, lias been instrumental 
in bringing about a much better feeling between miners and 
operators. Its influence has contributed largely toward the present 
improved conditions of the coal trade generally. We have been 
often told that the bitter feeling which existed between miners and 
operators could never be removed; that a restoration of confidence 
between us was impossible. In this, however, much progress has 
been made, and we trust that it will be enlarged upon. Miners and 
operators were present when this movement was inaugurated that 
have been engaged in some of the most bitter conflicts that were 
ever contested. Yet I feel proud to say that among them can be 
found some of the warmest supporters in the present movement. 
Local difficulties have taken place in many instances, but in a 
general way many troubles have been avoided that would otherwise 
have caused serious loss to both miners and operators. To prevent 
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a repetition of those grievances all representatives should act in a 
spirit of fairness toward each other, work with a conscientious de- 
termination to do what is right and just, and in the end no one will 
have any cause to regret that he has taken a part in substituting 
reason for brute force; in establishing friendly relations between 
the miner and his employer, and in helping to bring about one of 
the grandest reformations that has ever been known to the mining 
industry of our country." 

Of this Columbus meeting John McBride, president 
of the Ohio Miners' Union, recently wrote as follows: 

" The joint convention in Columbus . . . was a material im- 
provement over that of one year ago, both in numbers and in the 
good feeling which prevailed throughout. The advance was not as 
great as we desired effected, yet it is much better than continual, 
indiscriminate fighting, with the loss and. misery such methods 
usually bring to our craftsmen." 

Although the coal operators of the Hocking Valley 
had thought that the advance to 60 cents a ton, or 
about $2.00 a day for the average miner, granted by 
Mr. Thurman, would cripple them, they had found 
themselves the rather benefited, and agreed at this 
second Columbus convention that if the miners would 
organize in sufficient force to compel like concessions 
from all the large operators, they would, on the first 
of May, 1887, advance wages to sixty-five cents a ton 
and six months later to seventy cents a ton. As is 
well known the first advance was made at the time 
agreed by all the operators save those of Illinois. 
The latter have issued a protest, reciting the resolu- 
tion of the Columbus convention, that the advance in 
wages should be conditional on the miners compell- 
ing most of the operators in all the districts to grant 
the same. The protest continues: 

" We desire to put ourselves on record as being entirely willing to 
carry out our part of the agreement when said conditions are com- 
plied with, and as proof that we have from the beginning been in 
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hearty sympathy with the movement to combine harmoniously the 
interest of miners and operators, we refer to the fact that during 
mining year, from May 1, 1886, to May 1, 1887, we did pay the 
advance ordered by the Columbus Convention, February 8, 1886, 
notwithstanding the fact the scale was not complied with by the 
operators of Central and Southern Illinois ; but on the contrary the 
miners accepted less per ton than was given before the adoption of 
the scale at Columbus. We now submit to all fair-minded men that 
a further advance on our part, until the Central and Southern 
Illinois operators are brought up to the Columbus scale, and the 
further advance of five cents per ton, is unreasonable and unjust, 
and in justice to ourselves and the interests we represent, we can- 
not and will not pay any advance until all the conditions of the 
resolution herein are fully complied with." 

Under date of June 14, 1887, Chris. Evans, secretary 
of the Joint Board of Arbitration and Conciliation of 
Miners and Operators, writes : 

" It is certainly through a lack of organization that those miners 
in Illinois are working below scale prices, although they are said to 
be organized in the Knights of Labor and belong to that organiza- 
tion. The operators of Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania were very 
anxious to see the advance paid in every state, and were willing to 
do anything reasonable in order to prevent a dissolution of the pres- 
ent method of adjusting prices, and all other questions that so often 
create trouble between miners and operators. From present indica- 
tions the five cents advance will not be obtained in Illinois." 

In April it was my privilege to visit several of 
these Hocking Valley mines, and to converse with 
miners, operators, storekeepers and citizens. On all 
sides was heard nothing but praise of the working of 
this system of arbitration and conciliation. 

Said one operator : 

"My views have completely changed. Formerly I thought it 
was wise to pay as low wages as possible in order to sell my coal at 
a low price. Now we find we can do better by paying sixty and 
sixty-five cents than formerly when paying fifty to fifty-five cents ; 
for we are sure of being able to fulfill our contracts without fear of 
having our margin of profits swept away by a sudden strike of the 
men. We can, therefore, take larger orders than formerly and 
3 
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make more through paying higher wages. I recently obtained a 
contract to furnish a company 60,000 tons of coal. Three years ago 
I would not have dared to let my men know of it. Now one of the 
first things I did was to tell them about it and we rejoiced together 
over our common good fortune." 

Another large operator who had just obtained an 
order for 300,000 tons of coal made no secret of it, 
and remarked, that before this era of conciliation 
and strong organizations on either side to enforce 
agreements, he would not have dared to take so 
large a contract or at so low a price. 

Operators who fought the miners most bitterly in 
1884 and 1885, now acknowledge their mistake, and 
admit that the inestimable benefits of the present 
system of arbitration in Ohio were only made pos- 
sible by the organization of the laborers. 

At one mine visited, several miles from any town, 
the proprietor said that this arbitration had brought 
such immunity from strikes that he now was assist- 
ing his men to own their own homes. Hitherto he 
had retained the ownership of all the houses of his 
workmen in order to have greater control over them 
in case of a threatened strike. 

The fact that the organization of the miners has 
led to the counter organization of the operators ren- 
ders it much easier than formerly to adopt and adhere 
to a schedule of prices to the consumer, while at the 
same time bituminous coal is too widely scattered 
and too easily mined to allow of such large profits as 
those of the anthracite coal pool. 

An evil often complained of elsewhere seems to 
have been largely removed here. To insure the 
honest weighing of the product on which each miner 
is paid, the men are allowed to keep at the scales a 
check-weighman of their own selection. 
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Thus far we have presented the bright side of the 
picture. Is there then no dark side in a valley re- 
cently so famous for its suffering's ? Unfortunately, 
there is. Of 2,864 miners in the Hocking Valley, 
and other parts of the state, working for the 104 
operators that made full returns to the Ohio Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for 1885, a year when strikes were 
not especially numerous or prolonged, 1,558 or 54 
per cent, worked in all 221,831 clays, or an average 
of 143 days for the year, being only 12 clays a month 
or 2f days a week; while 34 per cent, more, 9.87 in 
all, working in each case between 200 and 250 clays, 
did 225,841 days' work, being an average of 229 days, 
i. e., 19 days a month or 4-J- days a week. Only 12 
per cent, worked more than 250 days in the year. 
The results of such idleness in extreme poverty and 
demoralization among many are easily traced and can 
scarcely be realized. 

When miners only get work at from $2.00 to $2.50 
a day for 11 days a month, as was the case during 
March in one of the largest mines visited, what 
wonder that the miners are poor and ignorant and 
sometimes desperate ? The 139 miners making re- 
turns to the Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1885 
reported their average year's earnings as only $343.02 
or $6.60 a week; while the inside and outside day 
laborers and the mule drivers average still less. If 
we suppose an average of 2i persons — an unusually 
low average, be it remembered — to be supported by 
this $343.02, the amount of expenditure possible for 
each person was only $137.41, or $7.54 less than the 
average expenditure in all the prisons and asylums 
of Ohio, with their 80,040 inmates, where there are 
certainly few luxuries and where the economies of 
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wholesale buying- and of cooking without waste can 
be practiced. 

A superintendent of schools in one of the thriving 
towns of this beauiiful Hocking Valley informed me 
of cases where mothers confessed with tears in their 
eyes that they were forced to keep their children 
from school in order to wash their only garments. 
Of course, all are not so badly off, and some have 
accumulated property, but the deplorable results of 
idleness in a region where the women, fortunately 
perhaps, cannot assist much in earning, and where 
the men cannot easily find other work during their 
irregularly recurring days of idleness, are acknowl- 
edged by all. It was the general verdict that there 
was most drinking during these seasons of idleness. 

What is the reason for such lack of work ? jSTow 
that strikes are no more, can it be that the miners 
take contracts in small amounts for such immediate 
delivery, that perpetually recurring seasons, almost 
every month, of activity and depression are inevi- 
table? This may sometimes be the case, but large 
operators informed the writer that much of their 
work was in filling large contracts at so many tons 
a month for months in succession. 

One reason remains which was quite generally 
accepted by all those to whom the subject was 
broached, and many volunteered this as the most 
potent factor of the problem. A large portion of the 
operators of the Valley run company stores for the 
sale to the men of almost everything they will be 
likely to want. Whether or not these stores charge 
more than other retail stores may be an open ques- 
tion with some, though there is very little doubt in 
the mind of the writer, or of those with whom he 
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conversed, but, certain it is, these stores make a good 
profit for their owners or they would not be sustained. 

President McBride, of the Ohio Miners' Associa- 
tion, says that one operator recently acknowledged 
to him that on a mining plant of $8,000, he had made 
in thirteen months a profit of only $287, but as a 
result of owning the mine he had made $22,000 net 
profits out of his pluck-me-store, whose capital was 
less than $5,000, or $22,287 clear profit in thirteen 
months on $13,000 of capital. The operator added, 
says the report in Work and Wages for May, "that 
many mines could be run at net cost, if for no other 
purpose than to provide customers for the stores 
where the better investment can be found." 

At nearly all the mines the miners are under a 
well-understood though unwritten obligation to trade 
at the company store if they expect to long retain 
their situation. It therefore becomes the interest of 
the operators to employ more than the number of 
men necessary to fill their contracts, provided they 
worked steadily during most of each month. Instead, 
as many men will be engaged as can be induced to 
stay about the mine in order thereby to secure their 
trade in the company stores, and thus add to the 
profits of the company without at all injuring the 
profitableness of the mine itself. That there is a 
connection, and a close one too, between these com- 
pany stores and the congestion of labor about the 
mines, seems evident, even if we admit that there are 
also other factors in the problem. It may easily be 
said that miners are not obliged to stay where the 
labor market is so overcrowded. But engulfed in an 
ignorance and poverty for which these men are not 
wholly responsible, they are almost certain to accept 
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the conditions of employment about them, rather 
than flee to other ills they know not of. If the com- 
pany stores were abolished, and greater regularity 
and constancy of work thereby secured to part of the 
population, the rest would then be forced to leave 
the mines to their own ultimate advantage and that 
of the community. 

Despite the prohibition of law, many of these stores 
have continued to circulate script and store orders 
for small sums, which sometimes circulate freely and 
yet often depreciate to the loss of the innocent holder. 
One large operator who was removing to another 
mine, and had sold his store in consequence, and was 
redeeming his script and store orders, acknowl- 
edged to the writer, at first, evidently, without in- 
tending, to, and afterwards with a request that his 
name be kept secret, that these store orders, issued 
originally to the miners for full value received, he was 
now endeavoring, often successfully, to redeem at a 
discount ! Words fail to express one's detestation of 
such action. 

Evidently there is need of a strong and intelligent 
public sentiment in this matter of company stores. 
There may be much excuse for them in mines remote 
from any town, but this is rarely the case in Ohio. 

The extent to which children are employed in the 
mines was not learned. Competent authorities living 
on the spot stated that the operatives did not directly 
seek to employ boys, but that parents, finding that, 
because of the mass of men about the mines, they 
could get work but about half the time, would feel 
the necessity, when the mine was open, of utilizing 
every muscle in the family, and would go to the 
operators and beg, often successfully, that their boys 
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might be allowed to help them in the mine. To avoid 
the law, the boys were not hired directly, but the 
parents received higher wages because of the greater 
resulting out-put. 

Payment being made by the month instead of the 
week, most of the miners buy on credit, and, in con- 
sequence, buy with all the recklessness usual to such 
trading. Trusting is a great incitement to the 
imagination . 

Although the schools of the mining towns are 
probably as good as in towns generally of their 
size, one startling fact was observed. In a school- 
room containing all the pupils of a certain grade, 
and about thirteen years of age, there were present 
on the day of my visit thirty girls and only seven 
boys. In another room of pupils, ten years of age, 
there were counted thirty-one girls and six boys. The 
enrollment was thirty-four girls and only eighteen 
boys. Where were the rest of the boys ? There was 
no special reason for their absence, and a similar 
ratio was observed in all the rooms visited. The 
boys were on the street or in the mines, fit training 
places indeed for our future citizens, now but ten and 
twelve years of age. In fact, not only in the Hock- 
ing Valley, but in almost all sections of our Union, 
with a few notable exceptions, like Massachusetts, our 
compulsory education laws are a farce. No one is 
specially paid to enforce them, and public sentiment 
seems nearly dead, though of late, a little more 
aroused in some places as to the importance of com- 
pulsory education, intellectual, civic and industrial, 
as the necessary prerequisite of all enduring social 
reforms. 

The need of industrial training among the miners 
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of the Hocking Valley, particularly in cooking, was 
very evident in view of the excessive waste observed. 
The testimony of others on the subject confirms this, 
while the need of that general education which should 
enable the miners to find out where and how they 
might improve their condition, is equally plain. There 
should be some encouragement to save, through 
postal savings banks or other agencies, by means of 
which a greater independence might be secured to 
the men, and better places of employment might be 
reached when desired. Certainly the study of these 
needs, and how to meet them, and a thorough awaken- 
ing of public sentiment upon their importance, might 
well occupy the energies of all lovers of their fellow- 
men. 

Though the latter part of this paper has been as 
dark as the first was bright, there is no occasion for 
despair. It is the general testimony of old residents 
of the mining district, especially considered above, 
that in no respect is the condition worse than three 
years ago, and in many respects it is better. What 
has already been gained gives promise of still further 
improvement. 

The kindly demeanor toward the miners of some 
of the operators was noticeable. One of the latter 
was observed carrying with him to his mine twelve 
miles from home, a bundle containing lettuce as an 
unexpected gift to the sick wife of one of his miners. 
"Hove to surprise my men this way," he remarked, 
as he turned to enter the unpainted, though comfort- 
able cottage, and speak a word of cheer at the bed- 
side. As he came out, and in reply to some question, 
he remarked, "I don't hesitate at all, when detained 
at the mine, to go in and take dinner with any of my 
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men; they buy as good meat as I do at home, and 
they appreciate my stopping." 

As long as such men control even a few of our in- 
dustries, and it is believed their number is both 
larger than many suppose and is increasing, there is 
reason to look hopefully toward a happy and wise 
solution of our social problems. 

To bring the above account up to date, June, 1888, it should be 
added that the seventy cent rate was paid in the Hocking Valley, 
and corresponding rates elsewhere save in Illinois, from November 
1, 1887 to May 1, 1888. At the joint conference of miners and 
operators of Indiana, Ohio and "Western Pennsylvania, held at 
Pittsburgh, February 7 to 9, 1888, when 146 mining companies were 
represented, and 85 men were present from the miners' organiza- 
tions, it was agreed to pay the following wages per ton for the 

ensuing year : 

May 1 to November 1, 1888 to 

November 1, 1SS8. May 1, 1839. 

Hocking 65 cts. 70 cts. 

Pittsburgh District 74 " 79 " 

Eeynoldsville and Fairmount 70 " 75 " 

Indiana block 85 " 90 " 

Indiana bituminous 70 " 75 " 

The verbatim report of this last conference, covering ninety-five 
closely printed pages, and obtainable of H. A. Bischoff, Home 
Insurance Building, Chicago, is most interesting. The deliberations 
therein reported abound in evidence of the good sense of the 
delegates, and of the excellent results of this method of substituting 
peaceful conference and agreement for bitter industrial war. 

Colonel S. N. Yeoman, an operator of Island City, Indiana, and 
President of the Joint State Arbitration and Conciliation Board of 
Indiana, thus clearly presented the fundamental idea of the move- 
ment : "As stated in our first convention and reiterated there, it 
really did not make much difference to us as coal operators what we 
paid for mining, provided we compelled our competitors to pay 
equally as high prices. We started on that basis. We all recognize 
that the strikes in the past were brought about mainly by reason of 
some particular district having an advantage over others — some 
particular operator cutting down the prices of labor in their par- 
ticular districts, thus forcing, from necessity, those who had to 
compete with them to reduce the prices of labor also to corresponding 
standards." 
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Secretary Evans, of the National Federation of Miners and Mine 
Laborers, writes under date of June 8, 1888 : " You are correct on 
the company store question. They have not diminished much as 
yet, but after many years of lobbying at the State Legislature of 
Ohio, and after the continued agitation of our organization against 
these pluck-mes, we have succeeded in securing some good legis- 
lation on the subject, and have been instrumental in the passage of 
a law to enforce semi-monthly payments of wages." 

He thus concludes : "The Hocking Valley struggle was a severe 
one for both miners and operators, and the lessons taught will re- 
main with us as long as memory lasts. The actual suffering of the 
miners and their families is only known to those that suffered most, 
and the probabilities are that it will remain a mystery for all time 
to come. The operators, on the other hand, spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that will never be redeemed. But out of all 
this has grown a feeling of regard for each other that has surprised 
all alike. The intense bitter feelings that existed have been re- 
placed by a more kindly interest for each others welfare, and at no 
time in the history of coal mining can be found a more friendly 
feeling between miners and operators than is at present manifested 
by not only the miners and operators of the Hocking Valley, but in 
all States that have taken an interest in the movement inaugurated 
by the National Federation at Indianapolis and that are working 
under the federated principles jointly agreed to between miners 
and operators." 

The whole history of this movement of the soft coal miners and 
operators, so significant and yet so little known by the rest of the 
country, is full of proofs of the value of some at least of our much- 
abused and often, to be sure, justly condemned labor organizations. 



